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[265] 
"THE FATES,"' BY MICHAEL AXGELO.* 

I. FATE IN GENERAL. 

The '■'■ SanTihya Karilca,^^ or memorial verses in which are con- 
tained the doctrines of the renowned Kapila (profoundest of East 
Indian thinliers), begins thus : The [object of all philosophic] 
inquiry is to discover the means of precluding the three sorts of 
pain [that is (1) the pain that is caused by the natural wants of 
the body ; (2) the pain that is caused by the struggle of otlier 
bodies in nature to satisfy their wants ; (3) the pain that is caused 
by the crossing of individual destiny by divine purposes, or by 
the grand destiny of the whole]. |He continues] For pain is 
embarrassment [i. e., complication of one being with another;] 
nor is this inquiry superfluous by reason of the fact that there 
exist various artificial means of alleviation from these si)ecies of 
pain; for by such means there is no absolute and final relief ac- 
complished.'' The Hindoo sage inquired after an absolute and 
final relief from the torment of life. Torment was inherent in 
bodily life, and Kapila taught the doctrine that the only relief 
from it is to be sought in the refuge of the pure intellect. In the 
timeless and spaceless thinking which gazes upon the True iu- 
and-for-itself the final escape has been made. 

In this statement is found the doctrine of Fate as held in the 
Orient, Relief from Pain. If each individual had no need of any 
other individual in the universe— if ^ach Avere total and complete 
in itself there could be no pain — no Fate. There could be no 
want or desire ; for all that should be desired would be already 
in possession as an intrinsic portion of the individual. There 
could be no external violence — no invasion of the sacred precincts 
of one individuality by others ; lor each would be comjJete in it- 
self and have no occasion to invade others, and more than this — 
each would have no external limits but would already contain all 
in its including totality. 

External limitation and pain or Fate are inseparable therefore.. 
And we see at once that Fate pervades the entire realm of matter 
and of material body. It is the nature of body to exclude others.. 
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to limit others, and yet to depend on others, through the fact that 
the limit of one body is the beginning of another, and one body is 
limited by and through another. Hence there can be no true in- 
dividuality on the part of a material body ; it must be a part or 
portion of a larger mass or collection of bodies. All individual- 
ity in Nature is ouly apparent and an illusion. This diamond 
seems to be itself alone ; but when I investigate its existence, I 
find external conditions which enthrall it. I find that wherever 
I place it, it is heavy, or is attracted to the centre of the earth. 
It is as if it were tied to the earth by the rope of attraction. But 
the earth is only a proximate post ; the earth is tied to the sun 
by the same rope of attraction, and the sun is tied to every star 
by the same tether. And the diamond is also held in its present 
shape by certain external conditions of temperature. Substitute 
these for others (place it in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe, for example) and its particles will fly asunder in a flame. It 
is the nature of body to be this contradiction : it excludes other 
bodies and yet is really dependent upon them. Seemingly it is 
independent, really it is dependent. Here is Fate ; and when sen- 
sation exists there is pain. For pain is the perception of depend- 
ence, the feeling of alien existence involved with one's own exis- 
tence. 

Were there only material things in the universe ; were matter 
and body all, there would be no true individuality, and there 
could not even be pain ; for there could be no feeling, and where 
there is no feeling there is no pain. 

Feeling and perception belong to individuality. Xot that one 
would assert that feeling is individuality — but that it implies indi- 
viduality and arises in the relation of individuality (which we 
may call SOUL in order to give it a name) to body. 

But how is it possible for there to be other being than material 
being ? How is it possible that there can exist any true individu- 
ality ? In other words, the question is: How there can be a 
realm of freedom as well as a realm of Fate! 

Here is the sceptical standpoint which is held by so many stu- 
dents of natural science in the present day. They study matter 
and its laws; and becoming absorbed' in the vision of Nature 
with its myriad processes of action and inter-action, wherein indi- 
viduality is only a transitory equilibrium of evanescent forces, 
they see no possibility of persistence of individuality, and frank- 
ly tell us so. They see only Fate : everywhere one body being 
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<?onstraiaed to be what it is by other bodies external to it. The 
totality of surrounding conditions necessitates each and every- 
body to be what it is and prevents it from being aught else. 

With the vision of material nature before one's mind, how can 
one conceive of the possibility of freedom or immortality ? There 
are only necessity and fate omnipresent in Nature. 

One must rise to a more lofty and comprehensive mode of 
thinking if he would see beyond Fate. If one thinks Nature 
as a whole — or matter as a whole — or body as a totality, he can- 
not but find that Fate is conditioned in a higher than itself. The 
Absolute Totality is and must be free. Having found freedom as 
the presupposition of Fate, one has the key to the higher phe- 
nomena of nature — the phenomena of life. Freedom creates ne- 
cessity or Fate, on the one hand, and on the other makes war upon 
it through living, organizing, souls. The struggle of life against 
externality — its endeavor to subordinate body to internality — is 
the conflict between freedom and fate. In plant life there is nu- 
trition and re-production of the species so that the individuality 
of the species is preserved. In animal life there is also feeling, 
and this is a very important addition. In the plant, externality 
and fate still hold sway to such an extent that one part of a plant 
exists almost indifferent to every other part. The plant individu- 
al does not realize its unity in each one of its twigs and branches, 
leaves and fruit. But the animal feels throughout, and his feel- 
ing is a realization of his unity in the many parts and organs of 
his body. Human life rises above feeling to thought. The dis- 
tinction between the two lies in the fact of generalization. Feel- 
ing, pure and simple has for its object what is here and now, or 
l>articular in time and space. The animal cannot feel what is past 
or future, but only what is now. Likewise it cannnot feel what 
is not present to its organs in space — its object must be here. 
But thought has for its object only what is at once present, past, 
and future — here and not here. What is general — is many par- 
ticulars in one — is the object of thought but not the object of 
feeling. Thought is a process of combination. 

That which is general and is at once here and there, past, pres- 
ent and future, has not the limitations of matter or body. It 
does not exclude but includes. Hence freedom gains the victory 
over matter in the process of thought. 

But I may be reasonably accused of dogmatism because I have 
not shown how the student of natural science is forced to think 
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freedom as the ground of necessity, but have merely asserted It. 
On the other hand, I must not longer distract attention from the 
art phase of the question by a metaphysical disquisition. I will 
only point out the method of the investigation. 
The steps are three : 

(a) Natural Science in its tirst step is occupied with bodies, 
which it finds of course mutually exclusive and spacefilling; it 
learns to think everything under the form of body, and hence 
as possessing only external individuality. 

(b) But it comes upon closer study of the world to regard force 
as the true objective existence. This is its second step. It finds 
bodies continually undergoing change by reason of the action of 
forces upon them. Forces outlast bodies. Bodies are formed 
and unformed by forces. Forces are the fates of bodies. But 
forces themselves do not retain their individuality, but each force 
exists only in its own decay. A force dissipates itself in acting. 
It passes from one form to another, and thereby loses itself. 
Heat, light, electricity, gravitation and cohesion exist only as 
processes which continually pass, one into the other. This is the 
doctrine of the correlation of forces. Every mind that has 
learned to think according to the law of correlation of forces, 
thinks fate and no freedom and no preservation of individuality. 
All particularity gets destroyed ; each special body loses its 
special form and shape through external forces. Each special 
force passes over into another, and naught abides. 

(c) But if thought will OTily hold fast its' results it may escape 
this dismal standpoint of Fate. Let all individualities go — let 
the bodies pass away as they arise ; let the forces evanesce and 
lose their distinctions — what then ? There is then only one 
force underlying all particular forces, and this one force abides. 
]Sfo body abides, for bodies are only the equilibria of forces. 
Each force loses its character and becomes another. Hence speci- 
al character of forces vanishes and all forces flow together into 
one. This one is universal, because it iS' common to all forces. 
But it must also be regarded as the process that creates by its 
activity all the special characteristics which distinguish the dif- 
ferent particular forces. The one force acts and produces. But 
it does not act on other forces, because there are no others. It 
acts on itself, and in this process of self-activity it generates the 
special forces with all their distinctions, and, by the same process, 
it perpetually annuls them. In this process likewise there arise 
the equilibria which we call bodies. 
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If we cast only a timid glance at this one force which is neces- 
sarily presupposed by the Natural Science doctrine of the corre- 
lation of forces, we see a frightful vortex in which everthing indi- 
vidual is swallowed up and destroyed. But the same glance 
repeated discovers to us likewise the palingenesia of all things. 
It is creative as well as destructive, and it is the same might that 
is both destructive and creative. 

Who can denj' that this thought underlies and is the logical 
condition of the doctrine of the correlation of forces — the favor- 
ite doctrine of Spencer, Huxley, Grove, Tyndall and Faraday 
— of Buechner Karl Vogt and Moleschott ? 

And yet if we throw oft' our timidity and fearlessly examine 
this thought of the one -persistent force, we shall find that with it 
we have entirely left the second stage of thought, and given up 
the idea of fate as the ultimate idea. 

The idea of fate preserfts all objects to us as constrained by 
external objects or forces. No thing is free or controls itself or 
forms itself, but everything is formed and controlled ah extra by 
outside influences. But here we have found that all thought of 
fate implies or necessitates the thought of a one that is self-deter- 
mined, self-active, creative. If bodies and forces are acted ui)on 
there must be a self acting force from whence comes all of the 
formation that goes on in the world of bodies and forces. 

Once emancipated from the thought of Fate as the highest 
thought— from the thought of Externality as the form of all exis- 
tence — and a great regeneration will take place throughout one's 
views and convictions of the world. 

With this third mode of viewing the world, all bodies and all 
forces are to be looked upon as phases of the manifestation of a 
self determining FREE energy. Consequently the totality of 
each individual is free, and only its partiality is under fate or Tie 
cessitated. All necessity is the manifestation of the unity of 
freedom. 

J3ut a more important insight is this : A self-determining one ex- 
ists at once at both endj of its process — on the one hand as uni- 
versal and devoid of all particularity, and on the other as special 
and particular, fixed and determined. But it is an essential ener- 
gy, and therefore in its specializing activity which produces the 
particular thing, it annuls or destroys the particular thing, and 
hence realizes its universality. Hence it is a thinking being. 
The most important insight here is that such a One persists in 
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self determination only to the end that it may realize itself. Its 
results, therefore, cannot be simple annihilation of what it has 
made, bnt the elevation of its creation up to the point of a self- 
activity like itself. Hence in the world we And, besides bodies or 
forces, also life, or self-manifestation. Life is emancipation, and 
Thovglit is its consummation. The principle of life is synthesis, 
combination, participation. Thought or mind is the realization 
of this principle. Hence the problem of life finds its solution in 
the law : Act for others ; live through them ; combine with them. 
For it recognizes itself in the others, and thereby cancels the 
alien element which belongs to matter. Hence in human history- 
arise all the institutions or combinations which serve to remove 
fate from the life of man and substitute for it forms of hum."n 
help. The individual, so far as he is a natural being and posses- 
sed of a body, has relations to the without, is dependent and un- 
der fate. But human combination in the form of trade and com- 
merce, of special industries, and above and beyond these in the 
institutions of the family, the State, the church, the civil corpora- 
tion, shall make over man's externality into a human externality 
wherein his fate is only himself — is only the semblance of fate, 
but whose reality is his own self determination. 

Thus the solution of fate for man, as a union of the natural 
and spiritual, is to make the Race the shield of the individual, to 
surround the individual with the species. All culture means 
nothing more than this : that the individual by means of his ac- 
tivity, study and practice, avails himself of the experience of 
the race : acquires its wisdom, and gains its mode of acting. 

Thus, to return, we see the solution of the Hindoo sage, Kapi- 
la, was not out of the way. So far^as man is a twofold being, 
spirit and matter, he feels and perceives the limitation and con- 
straint which his body involves. Hence be is a being of suffer- 
iilg and pain inherently. But his solution lies in ascending into 
the universal activity of Mind on the one hand, and on the other 
in organizing his Species so as to form a new externality for him- 
self that shall shut out the rude shocks of merely natural force 
and body, from himself. Kapila did not see the latter side or the 
realization of freedom, bnt he did see the former or the actualiz- 
ation of freedom through pnre thought or insight into the truth. 

Without letting go our hold on this twofold solution ot the 
problem of fate, to-wit : the insight into free personality as the 
highest principle of the universe, and the guaranty and assur- 
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ance that we as persons are secure in our essence against fate, 
and secondly the possibility of shutting out fate proximately 
from our lives by uniting with our fellow-men in the labor of 
making a clothing of institutions to cover us as individuals from 
exposure, in short to shield the individual behind the race — 
holding on, I say, to this spiritual conquest over Fate, let us now 
turn to the more agreeable side of the subject, that of artistic 
presentation. 

II. ARTISTIC PRESENTATION OF FATE. 

In that wonderful version which Jordan has made of the old 
Norse Sigfrid Saga he utters this insight with unparalleled force : 
the nothingness of external bodies and the mighty importance of 
the fact that man's externality is his species, his own essence.. 
(In Mr. Davidson's translation :) 

" And down to the night-realm of shadowy nothings 
Sank the seeming of Self ft om the soul of Brunhilde, 
The martyring lie of the mask of living, 
The dream of the drop that hath withdrawn it 
From the primal source, as itself were something, 
Weening to wax, while nothing waneth ; 
To rend asunder and yet not suffer ; 
To doom to perdition, secure of dying ; 
To murder and mangle and not be maimed ; 
With damning conceit and self-assertion, 
To say Thou, in addressing the rest of Existence, 
Nor hear the answer, in agonv echoed : — 
' I, the prime All, am within as without thee ; 
Who workeih woe, to himself doth woi-k it. 
Attempt to torture, thou shalt in atonement 
Ache for thine evil, for thou art all things.' " 

In stilling the clamor of the body, man is obliged to resort to 
social and political combination. The division of labor in Civil 
Society, the institution of the Family and the State,— all these 
are initiated to relieve man from the degrading slavery to bodily 
sensation. But only "initiated," for these institutions all serve 
directly a spiritual end ; when Spirit can provide for the . body 
incidentally while providing in the most direct way for the Soul, 
then it has achieved freedom, for the External no longer sways 
or swerves. 

In these great institutions, the "Clothes of Ppirit"— Family So- 
ciety, and the State — mankind arrives at the necessary conditions 
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of K[)iritual combination. These it would organize therefore as 
mere foinjs, were there no material need to goad it on — provided, 
once- for all, that mankind had achieved rational insight into the 
means and demands of culture. But as'tbe consciousness of the 
Eace develops in Time, and is a historical existence and not an 
Absolute one, it follows that the bodily necessities with their 
pricking pangs are useful as initiatives, — nay, even necessary. 
Here divine Providence is manifest : ' Nature urges herself to 
complete introversion, and the "breath of Life" is compelled to 
sustain itself by contest with the clay dwelling in which it finds 
itself. In satisfying the physical, the spiritual is excited to ac- 
tivity, and gradually gains ascendance and independence. The 
"mask of life" and the subjection of the Spiritual to material 
ends is seen to be only Maya — a mere illusion of the senses. All 
this servitude and slavery has been only for self-knowledge, and 
for the freedom of the self from the self— the realization of the 
Universal in the Particular, the elimination of Fate. 

The blind Samson grinds in the mill, not for others but for 
himself; the imprisonment in sensuous being must be broken by 
pain and stern renunciation. When it is done, down falls that 
lying torment, the Mask of Life (die qualvolle Luege der Larve 
des Lebens), and the soul looks through the interval upon the 
unveiled Eternal Verities. The Universal, the Absolute, God, is 
the root of this Ego which I call myself, and when I free myself 
from the glare of the senses (which cause selfishness in place of 
self-consciousness) I shall live and have my being in the pres- 
ence of this great fact. 

" Before I was a Me, in God then was I God, 
As soon as I shall die I shall again be God," 

says Angelus Silesius. And Fichte, in a sonnet, says (in Seeley's 
translation) : 

" The Eternal One 
Lives in my life and sees in my beholding. 
Nought is but God, and God is nought but Life. 
Clearlj- the veil of things rises before thee. 
It is thyself ! What though the Mortal die, 
And hence there lives but God in thine endeavors? 
If thou wilt look through that which lives beyond this death 
The veil of things shall seem to thee as veil, 
A.nd unveiled thou shalt look upon the Life divine." 
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The cancellation of the seeming is necessary in order that inau 
may realize his freedom from' fate. 

III. MICHAEL ANGELO'S "FATES." 

It is strange from this point of view that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans represented artistically the fates (Parcse or ixolpai) 
as dealing merely with the span of life, but we must remember 
that organic life is the theatre of the contest between essential 
life (or Mind) and essential fate (or Matter), and that the cutting 
of the thread of life is, in one sense, the defeat of the spiritual 
principle of the life energy. Indeed, the culmination of pain is 
the triumph of death ; and, as Kapila understood it, pain is the 
reality of Fate. 

The Greelv would not admit anything into his art that lacked 
the element of cheerfulness, and though his gods ou Olympus are 
not absolute, but subordinate to fate (as the myth of Prometheus 
shows), yet he would not consent to represent these Fates in art 
realistically ; that is, with their terrors. Instead of being prim- 
ordial like Nemesis, which levelled the high and the low, they 
were fabled by Hesiod to be the daughters of J upiter and Themis 
(i. e., children of justice or order, and spiritual might). They 
were Clotho (the spinner), Lachesis (the distributor of destiny) 
and Atropos (the unchangeable). Some make Clotho hold the 
distaff' (others have her also spin), Lachesi'S to spin or to measure 
off' the allotted portion; and Atropos to sever it — and this is 
Michael Angelo's conception in this picture. Similar to this 
feature in the Greek representation of fate, is that of the old 
Norse mythology, in which the Norns sat by the Urdar fountain 
under the root of Ygdrasil, the great tree of life or the tree of 
creation, guarded this fountain and measured off the stream of 
life for each man. They were Urd — present, Verdaudi — past, 
and Skuld the future. (llrd=the present, or the tiowing moment 
of. time ; Urdar fountain=the fountain of time). 

Michael Angelo haS taken the idea of the fates from popular 
mythology, instead of the more classic form of the myth.* He 
represents Clotho as holding the distaff', Lachesis as spinning 



*It is by no means certain that Micliael Angelo painted this picture, ihoug-h 
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out the thread, and Atropos as cutting off the thread and as 
choosing the point at which she shall sever it. 

Clotho, according to Michael Angelo, holds the distaff ; it is 
full of flax — full of life; there is unlimited substance of life. 
Clotho sings carelessly, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. There is no more need of her thinking about the end of 
life, than there is for the infant child to do this. The first dawn, 
of morning does not suggest the evening. 

Her face is not beautiful, the open mouth of a singer is not 
pleasant to look at in a picture, and Michael Angelo has placed her 
in the background in so deep a shade that the attention of the ob- 
server will be perforce concentrated on the two sisters. She is. 
absorbed entirely with her own task — that of supporting the as. 
yet unparticularized life, life in general — the fullness of life. 
Her song is exulting and loud. 

Lachesis spins out the flax into individual threads of life, 
drawing the flax from the full distaff held by her sister. She 
spins out the individual lives generously, a good long span — at 
least three score and ten for each — perhaps four-score. It is not 
Lachesis in this picture who measures the life of man ; she 
would i)refer to have all lives long lives; holding the thread 
with her left hand, with her right she draws it out to full 
length. But Atropos here comes on the scene. Suddenly Lach- 
esis feels an arm placed over her own, holding it firmly in posi- 
tion ; and she hears the sharp click of the " abhorred shears," and 
turning she meets the gaze of her sister with a mute appeal in her 
eyes : " Why not give to all their full number of days ? " But in 
the eyes of Atropos she reads stem resolution, though tempered 
by love. Atropos does no< open her $rm lips, but says as plain- 
ly with her widely opened eyes : It can not be done, my sister, 
though I would gladly yield to your wishes — the life must be 

cut off just there and the clink of the closing shears ends the 

mute dialogue. 

In the ordinary engraving of this picture (the excellent helio- 
type copies which we have are not taken from it) one will see that 
the engraver in drawing the picture has mistaken altogether 
Michael Angelo's conception of Clotho. The picture is old and 
somewhat indistinct, and the engraver evidently has thought 
that the expression on Clotho's face is one of horror ; he has 
made her eyes open widely and turn askance so as to look toward 
her sisters ; her lower jaw drops with the shock of terror that 
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comes over her as she sees the movement of Atropos, and 
realizes that her full distaff shall spin out into individual lives 
and drop away in mutilated threads. In the photograph* 
before us, which is nearly of the same size with the orig- 
inal picture, and is taken directly from the painting under 
strong illumination, we can see the pupils of the eyes 
distinctly, and recognize the fact that the gaze is straight for- 
ward : — The eyelids droop a little, as is the case when one is sing- 
ing with feeling. Her brows are slightly contracted, and the 
muscles of her cheeks and the opening of her mouth too, all in- 
dicate the eflfort with her vocal organs. In case of horror, the 
cheek smooths and blanches, the lower jaw drops passively, and 
the rim of the lips assumes a different contour from the one given 
to Clotho in this picture. In case of fear, the eyelids lift and the 
brow arches, but does not contract, and the white of the eye ap- 
pears above the iris. But Clotho's eyes wear an absent look ; 
she seems to gaze into the past. The withered dame thinks only 
on the long- vanished youthful days when life was in its ascending 
node, and its future arched up into the sky, a rainbow-colored 
sign of hope. 

Lachesis had been looking at the beautiful thread of life which 
she drew out with tender fingers and loving eyes, while she lis- 
tened to her sister's cheerful song. Suddenly she felt a firm 
pressure on her right arm, confining it in its place and paralyz- 
ing her hand so that she could not control the thread. Her ears 
caught the unpleasant grating of the opening shears, and the glit- 
tering steel flashed on her sight. Turning to the right now, she 
encounters the wide-open, relentless eyes of Atropos. Her full, 
liquid eyes, look pleadingly. All the lines of her face deprecate 
the action of her firm sister. Her mouth bears the expression of 
pain and sorrow. Her bead bows slightly with an involuntary 
motion to emphasize the remonstrance conveyed in her face. 

Atropos is the most intense of the characters presented. She 
alone is vividly present : no absence of mind ; no lapsing into 
revery over the past ; no absorption of interest in the evolution 
of the lengthened thread of life. She is all concentration. The 
index finger points at twelve. Now, now is the time ; the end is 



*One can order It from Fratelli Alinari, 20 Via Tornabuoni, Florence, Italy. 
The heliotype copy is from the engraving of Gregorj in the Gray Collection, 
and may be ordered (price one dollar) from J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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come ; the thread is severed. Atropos had come up from behind, 
unobserved by her sisters, and with careful deliberation had 
thrust forward her right arm so as to make her work sure and 
effective at once. By putting her elbow into the hollow of the 
bent arm of Lachesis she prevents any shrinking movement on 
the part of the latter, who would fain lift the thread with her 
right hand, and thus escape the fatal shears altogether, or else 
allow them to clip the thread of life oflf*near the distaflf, and thus 
grant a long life. 

Had Michael Angelo left the arm of Lachesis free he could not 
consistently put into her face the deptecating look, for in that 
situation she must have co-operated with Atropos, who could not 
have severed the thread without the willing consent of Lachesis. 
The dramatic action is by this made varied and lively. 

Atropos bends forward her head close to her sister's with an 
upward glance of unmistakeable purport. She answers the 
pleading of the other by a steady, unflinching gaze, entirely un- 
moved by the silent entreaty, except so far as to soften her fea- 
tures slightly with sisterly recognition. She indicates no trace 
of relenting or hesitation at the deed, but only a slight twinge of 
regret at the evidence that her deed causes pain to the sister. 
Her sharp and glistening eyes are as positive as the tense hand 
which thrusts forward the shears, with the thumb pressing the 
back of the blade, already in the act of closing it. 

Michael Angelo has chosen for his Fates the features of Eoman 
dames of noble family. Quiet dignity and grace, with great reso- 
lutiou and power of action, are evident in their features. They are 
completely enwrapped in clothing, and there is no suggestion any- 
where of charming sensuousness. Fold after fold of drapery 
conceals the bust. The arms are, sleeved to the wrist, and the 
superfluity of garment is there rolled back from the hand to give 
an air of busy work. Even the neck is covered and the heads 
are curiously wrapped about with long folded cloths. The artist 
has disposed the head-dress in such a way as to emphasize in a 
singular manner the characteristic expression of the face below. 

The expression on the face of Lachesis is heightened by the 
smooth folds drawn around her head ; for these folds are plead- 
ing and deprecating too. 

The relentless mouth of Atropos curved differently from that 
of Lachesis to express determination and full assent in the deed 
against which the other remonstrates, is heightened in its effect 
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by the over drooping corners of her head-cloth, which curves 
upward and forward like the horns of a fiend and suggests — 
faintly, it is true, but nevertheless perceptibly — the ears and 
cornute appendages of a brute. A bunch of cloth over her 
right ear misleads the senses as to the shape of her head, and 
carries with it a similar suggestion. 

The head-dress of Clotho, on the other hand, is more sugges- 
tive of a frilled cap, indicating far less dignity and energy in her_ 
bearing. She is the symbol of the family-, and the song that 
seems to come from her toothless mouth evidently relates to 
childhood and youth, or the golden prime of love and the season 
of the beginning of family life. Clotho's hand firmly grasping 
the distaff is seen just below the left hand of Lachesis, but the 
left hand of Atropos does not appear at all. 

The shears of Atropos are of a peculiar pattern, selected appa- 
rently because they are so well adapted to show the tension of 
the hand in closing them, and because they may be guided so 
much better to their object (as in sheep-shearing). 

Most prominent in the picture is the arm of Atropos bearing 
the shears. The most powerful light is concentrated on this part 
of the picture, so as to exhibit the distraining movement which 
pinions the arm of Lachesis to her side, and by pressure upon 
the tendons near the elbow benumbs its action, and prevents the 
sister from holding the thread out of reach after discovering the 
intent of Atropos. 

Here is the image of Fate ! The firm, uncompromising air of 
Atropos, and her immediate action— at once cutting the thread — 

midway in the journey of life ! no three-score and ten, but 

barely two-score, is the allotment of Atropos. 

We may pass over much that suggests itself regarding the art 
of Michael Angelo in the presentation of these Fates — what re- 
lates to the sombre colors that he. has used, and the skillful dis- 
tribution of light and shade, and drapery ; what relates to the 
family resemblance between the sisters — our reflections on the 
conditions of the descent of the soul into time and their close 

kinship to the destroyers of life the identity of the cars that 

bring us hither with those that bear us hence : likewise the com- 
parison of this work with other works by him on Christian 
•themes, and their contrast in style and spirit. 

These "Fates" are as noble and satisfying as the Laokoon 

that ancient embodiment in stone of the gigantic struggle of man 
against the coils of Fate, the complications with surrounding 
conditions appearing in the guise of serpents ! 



